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FOREWORD 

This exhibition presents designs for the American stage from 1915, 
when design as we know it now was in its initial phases, to the present. The 
work of fifteen designers has been selected for inclusion, among them the 
leaders in dramatic, operatic and musical comedy productions. The primary con¬ 
sideration that has guided the selection of the works was their aesthetic appeal, 
but much thought has also been given to the importance of each production in the 
contemporary American theatre. 

The representation of an artist may vary from his first imaginative 
explorations in his conception of a setting for a show, as illustrated by his 
rough pencil sketches, all the way to photographs of the performance in action. 

The exhibition could not have been assembled without the generous 
assistance of the lenders listed on the opposite page. I should like to extend 
to them my heartfelt thanks. 

The problems of assembling and installing the exhibition on a small 
budget, were very great and I should like to express my gratitude to the members 
of the staff of The Corcoran Gallery of Art who worked on it: Henri Dorra, 
Assistant Director, who conceived it and supervised its preparation, and Gudmund 
Vigtel, Administrative Assistant, who designed the installation. The research 
was carried out by Philip B. Clarkson, Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama, 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, who worked at the Gallery for several 
months as research consultant, and by three volunteers: Mrs. John R. Slidell, 
Mrs. Nathan A. Haverstock, and Mrs. A. F. R. Brown. 

Most of all I should like to thank the designers themselves. It is a 
tribute to these men and women that their projects should be of interest not 

only to the student of stage design, but to anyone, anywhere, whose imagi¬ 
nation enables him to feel the magic of a curtain going up. 

Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., 
Director 
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INFLUENCES 


There is probably no single element in contemporary American stage¬ 
craft that does not originate in European experiments of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. Although American stage designers have brought 
a new dynamism and ingenuity to the solution of their problems, most of the 
principles they use were expounded before 1915. 

The stagecraft of today came about from a multiplicity of causes, but 
principally from the revolution in art and literature that took place at the end 
of the nineteenth century. As writers like Ibsen and Strindberg set out to ex¬ 
plore with new incisiveness and to expose with new directness and vigor the 
nature of..human.relationships, the designer became aware of the value of a 
simple setting and of symbols to bring out underlying psychological tensions. 

The dramatist became more aware of the visual aspects of his art, and the de¬ 
signer, of the new tools which modern technology placed at his disposal. 

One of the first elements of this new stagecraft appeared in Germany 
in 1866 when George, Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, assumed the direction of the Mein- 
ingen players. He paid much attention to the architectonic quality of his sets, 
made extensive use of the stage levels on which his action was to be mounted 
and took infinite care in seeing that each of his characters was perfectly 
placed. The Swiss Adolphe Appia made his big contribution to the new movement 
in his creation of suggestive settings, demonstrating a whole new function for 
lighting. Where in the earlier nineteenth century plays the principal purpose 
of lighting had been merely to illuminate the scene so that the audience could 
see what was going on, Appia conceived light as an integral part of the dramatic 
action. The Englishman Gordon Craig assumed a leading role in this development 
by designing settings of striking simplicity and grandeur by means of a few 
well-organized forms and levels. Though Craig f s sets were sometimes impractical 
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from an engineering viewpoint, both he and Appia through their designs and 
pronouncements, rescued scenic design from the cliches of nineteenth century 
romantic-realism and gave the craftsmen to come new tools and a new vision. 

Meanwhile, as in Appia*s Switzerland and Craig f s England, so in France 
the new movement was making itself felt through such leading dramatic artists as 
Jacques Copeau and Louis Jouvet. Here the French rationalism and delicacy of 
taste brought about a new simplicity and intimacy of staging. 

The dramatic revolution took on other forms in other parts of Europe. 
Starting at the beginning of this century, the Austrian Max Reinhardt turned 
the techniques of Appia and Craig toward the building of huge dramatic spectacles 
which were to draw the attention of the masses and popularize the new stagecraft. 
Even in the early phases of the modern dramatic movement, it was evident that 
designers were going to go beyond the creation of new effects in old style thea¬ 
tres and demand a new approach to the architecture of the theatres themselves. 
Copeau and Reinhardt both contributed new designs for theatre architecture, and 
so did the Russian director Vsevolod Meyerhold, who, as early as 1906, attempted 
to eliminate from his grandiose productions the curtain, the proscenium arch, 
and a whole set of conventions that preceded him. 

Thus did the new theatre movement start, and these were the influences 
that were to create in America, beginning in 1915, the groundwork for the estab¬ 
lishment of its own twentieth century dramatic tradition. 
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INFLUENCES 


WITHAM, Claries W. RICHELIEU (1866) 

(U.S.A.) 

"Wonderful accuracy and magnificence..." said a New York critic. 
This is a superb example of the romantic-realist trend which was to be supp¬ 
lanted by the new stagecraft. The latter derived much from the practices and 
skills of the older tradition. 

Four set designs lent by The 
Museum of the City of New York. 


SAXE-MEININGEN, HERMANNSCHLACHT (1875) 

George II Duke of THE PRETENDERS 

(Germany) 1826 - 1914 

Saxe-Meiningen conceived his designs around the practical require 
ments of staging. 

Two photographs of designs from 
Theatre Art , courtesy of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


APPIA, Adolphe PARSIFAL (1896) 

(Switzerland) 1862 - 1928 RHYTHMIC COMPOSITION 

M He conceived light itself as a plastic medium." - Simonson. 

Two photographs of designs from 
Theatre Art , courtesy of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 

CRAIG, Edward Gordon SETTINGS FOR AN IDEAL THEATRE (1907) 

(Great Britain) 1872 - 

"Not realism, but style" was his slogan. A somewhat impractical 
dreamer, his ideals displayed themselves in a monumentality, breadth, generality 
and simplicity of dramatic production. 

Two etchings lent by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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' REINHARDT, Max FAUST 

(Austrian, active in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Germany) 1873 - 1943 

A very great director, Reinhardt popularized the methods of the new 
stagecraft through the success of his spectacular productions. 

Two photographs, the first after a 
drawing by Robert Edmond Jones, from 
Continental Stagecraft , courtesy of 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. The sec¬ 
ond lent by Theatre Arts Books. 


JOUVET, Louis THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 

(France) 1887 - 1951 

Director Jacques Copeau and designer Jouvet conceived the stage of the 
Vieux-Colombier theatre in Paris as a permanent unit, modified by small changes 
to fit any situation. 


Photograph of a drawing by Robert 
Edmond Jones, from Continental 
Stagecraft , courtesy of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 
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PIONEERS 


The romantic-realist tradition of the nineteenth century, which had 
persisted longer in this country than in Europe, was replaced after the end of 
World War I by the recently imported new stagecraft. Men from both continents 
were responsible for this. 

West across the Atlantic Ocean travelled the Irish poet William Butler 
Yeats, who lectured on Craig at Harvard; the English producer Harley Granville- 
Baker, who brought his repertory company, the Frenchman Jacques Copeau, who, with 
the assistance of Louis Jouvet, directed at the remodelled Garrick Theatre; the 
Austrian director Max Reinhardt, who brought his productions to New York; the 
Austrian architect Josef Urban, whose prestige as art director and craftsman 
helped to raise the status of the scenic designers profession in the eyesof 
New York producers and the American public. 

And going east across the sea to learn from the prophets of the new 
drama went two men who were to be pioneers in modern American stage design. One 
was Robert Edmond Jones, who travelled throughout the continent in 1913 studying 
among other places at Reinhardt*s Deutches Theatre. Another was Lee Simonson 
who spent from 1908 to 1912 studying painting in Paris and visiting such theatres 
as the Kunstlertheatre in Munich. 

Meanwhile, Norman Bel Geddes was experimenting independently with the 
new techniques in small theatres in Los Angeles and Detroit before going to New 
York in 1917. 

Jones, Simonson and Bel Geddes shared the leadership of the new stage¬ 
craft in the United States. 
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PIONEERS 


JONES, Robert Edmond THE MAN WHO MARRIED A DUMB WIFE by Anatole France 

Produced and staged by Harley Granville-Baker, January 27, 1915, Wallack T s 
Theatre, New York. 

M The comedy is perhaps the oldest in the world" wrote one of the 
critics of the day. At its basis is the amiable conception that a silent 
woman is the gift of God." 

This was Jones 1 first design for a New York production. His single 
setting for the medieval farce is in tones of gray and black, relying for color 
upon the brilliant costumes. Its extreme simplicity, almost Japanese, has an 
abstract quality that is much ahead of its time. Intended for a curtain-raiser 
only, it is significant for introducing symbolism into American designs "A 
good scene should be, not a picture but an image. Everything that is actual 
should undergo a strange metamorphosis...Stage designing should be addressed 
to the eye of the mind." 

Photograph 

Design for the set, from Drawings for the Theatre 
courtesy of Theatre Arts Inc. 


BEL GEDDES, Norman NJU by Ossip Dymow 

Produced in 1916 in Los Angeles; with Ann Andrews, Irwin Prichel and Joe 
King in the leading roles. 

This was the third production of Bel Geddes to reach the stage. 
The play was in ten scenes requiring five different rooms, /These were con¬ 
structed with the same pieces of scenery - in different combinations. 

Set designs 

1. The Husband 1 s House 3. Furnished Room 

2. Bedroom 4. Private Room 


Lent by the Artist 


SIMONSON, Lee THE FAITHFUL by John Masefield 

A drama in three acts produced by the Theatre Guild in 1919; with Henry 
Herbert, Rollo Peters and Augustin Duncan in the leading roles. 

There are only two scenes in this play based on an old Japanese 
tale. The author writes: "One, the front part of a stage, without decoration 
but with a screen...representing a Japanese landscape, with hills and water, 
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all wintery and severe; the other, the back of the stage, a room in a Japanese 
palace, very beautiful but bare”. Thus in his first New York production, 
Simonson was called upon to create dramatic effects against a very simple 
setting of handsome Japanese screens. 

Photographs of production 

1. Death of the Hero 3. Snow Gorge 

2. Hilltop 4. March of the Ronin 

Lent by the Stanford University Libraries 


Set design 


5. Painter’s elevation of Screen for The March 
of the Ronin 


Lent by the Artist 


* 
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WORLD CLASSICS 

This section is intended to illustrate the thinking of the foremost 
American stage designers on new ways of presenting the masterpieces of world 
literature. 

Since there is little academic tradition in the European sense behind 
the theatre in this country the designers felt free to apply the new methods 
with imagination and vigor to the classics, thus giving them an added attrac¬ 
tion for the American public whose response determines the success of each 
production. 


# 
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WORLD CLASSICS 


BEL GEDDES, Norman KING LEAR by Shakespeare 

Project, 1917 

Of these designs which seem strikingly modern for 1917, Bel Geddes 
wrote: "play of tempestuous motion - an atmosphere of pitiless shadow - cold, 

hard, rock-hewn people still dominated by primeval forces of nature - destroy¬ 
ing one another in violent convulsions - heavy garments hold the bodies inside 
them down to the earth - rock-hewn faces of the same stratum but of varying 
grain - pagan color - Lear, the ruin, the great rock - worn away by the elements 
of nature." 

Set designs Costume designs 

1. Lear f s Throne 5. Costume Warrior 

2. Gloucester’s Castle 6. Costume Lear 

3. Between the Camps 

4. Hilltop near Dover 

Lent by the Artist 


BEL GEDDES, Norman THE DIVINE COMEDY by Dante 

Project, C. 1921 

"Norman Bel Geddes has those qualities which I most cherish in 
Americans: the inborn power, the natural pride, the childish delight essential 
to begin everything at the beginning, to discover the world anew, and with 
clear comprehension to establish himself practically in it...He builds castles 
in the air, but he lays their foundations solidly."... - Max Reinhardt. 

The Divine Comedy project is undoubtedly the most ambitious that Bel 
Geddes ever devised. He visualized it on a circular stage over one hundred 
and thirty-five feet in diameter. He specified in his directions the sequence 
of music, voice of the chorus, voice of the principals, movement of the chorus, 
movement of the principals and lighting for every quarter minute of the pro¬ 
duction (9). He has shown, by means of color sketches, the color effects for 
every minute of the production (1, 2, 3, 4). He designed not only costumes (15), 
but also masks, as on the ancient Greek stage (12, 13, 14). When the designs 
for the production were first seen, there was general comment that they could 
never be realized in theatrical form. A model was built, therefore, of the 
stage and hundreds of figures. The figures were set upon the stage and lit to 
correspond with forty minuters of the performance (10, 11). 






Norman Bel Geddes: Hamlet (1931) 

Stage structure for all scenes (photograph) 
(Lent by the Artist - Copyrighted) 
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Set designs 


Photographs 


1. Earth Opening 

2. Inferno 

3. Purgatory 

4. Paradise 

Lighting designs 


5. Eyes 

6. Inferno 

7. Purgatory 

8. Stage 


9. Page from Manuscript 

10. Model - Inferno 

11. Model - Earth Opening 

12. Face Mask - Beatrice 

13. Face Mask - Virgil 

14. Face Mask - Dante 

15. Body Mask - Dis 


Lent by the Artist 


BEL GEDDES, Norman HAMLET by Shakespeare 

Produced, directed and designed by Norman Bel Geddes, 1931, at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, New York; with Raymond Massey, Celia Johnson and David Home in the 
leading roles. 

The whole stage structure was never visible to the audience. Light¬ 
ing* properties and costumes provided the locale and atmosphere - the settings 
provided twelve entrances, exits and playing levels for the twenty-one scenes. 
It was a very dark blue in color and emphasized the sense of space throughout 
the play. The central cube served the dual purpose of providing two entrances, 
out of sight of the audience, and a platform for action. 

No other scenery and very few properties were used - no chairs other 
than the same throne with different covers. Lighting and the clothes of the 
performers provided all the atmosphere - beyond Shakespeare 1 s highly visual 
dialogue. 


Photographs 


1. 

Stage Structure for 
all scenes 



Photostats 





5. 

Pre-rehearsal Manuscript 

2. 

Parapet Scene (design) 

6. 

King’s Costume 

3. 

Play (design) 

7. 

Lighting Equipment Plan 

4 . 

Funeral (design) 




Lent by the Artist 



Robert Edmond Jones: Macbeth (1921) 

Lady Macbeth receives a letter (drawing) 


(Lent by Mrs, Honor Leeming Luttgen, Westport, Connecticut) 
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JONES, Robert Edmond MACBETH by Shakespeare 

Produced and staged by Arthur Hopkins, February 17, 1921, at the Apollo 
Theatre; with Lionel Barrymore and Julia Arthur in the leading roles. 

"J ones has seen as the dominant element of Macbeth the abnormal 
influence of the powers symbolized by Shakespeare in the witches. He has 
tried to visualize the superhuman nature of these mystic forces in gigantic 
masks appearing high in the air above the blasted heath. For the first scene 
of the witches there are only the three silver masks hanging above and three 
similarly masked figures in red standing motionless in a pool of light below. 

For most of the scenes in Inverness he uses one or two sets of arches, curiously 
and disturbingly aslant...When Macbeth is reaching the highest point of his 
success the two groups seem to lunge upward and away toward triumph...When he 
hears of the council at Birnam Wood, only one set of arches remains and it seems 
almost toppling to the ground...Never has Jones shown more power and beauty in 
such work." - Kenneth Macgowan 

The boldness of Jones’ sets was not matched by the acting, which, 
though excellent, remained conventional. This made the scenery appear incon¬ 
gruous and doomed the production to an early failure. The notice it attracted, 
however, did prepare the American public for expressionistic designs such as 
Simonson’s The Adding Machine (1923). 

Set designs 

1. Lady Macbeth Receives a Letter 

2. The Ghost of Banquo Appears at the Banquet 

3. Lady Macbeth Walks in her Sleep 

4. Lady Macbeth Walks in her Sleep 

5. Before the Castle 

Macbeth: "What’s he that was not born of woman?" 

Lent by Mrs. Honor Leeming Luttgen, 

Westport, Connecticut. 

Photographs of model of the set 

6. Lady Macbeth Receives a Letter 

7. Lady Macbeth Walks in her Sleep 

8. Lady Macbeth Walks in her Sleep 

9. Lady Macbeth Walks in her Sleep 


Lent by Theatre Arts Books 


JONES, Robert Edmond OEDIPUS REX by Stravinsky 

The libretto for this opera-oratorio is by Jean Cocteau; puppets by Remo 
Buffano; produced by the League of Composers; Superintendent of Production 
and Conductor: Leopold Stokowsky; Metropolitan Opera House, New York, April 
22, 1931; with Margaret Matzenauer, Paul Althouse and M. Rudinov in the lead- 
roles. The Philadelphia Orchestra and the Chorus from the Harvard Glee Club. 
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"A great drama - one of the great dramas of history - arranged in 
musical form by a master of sound. An antique terror, and ancient crime re¬ 
vealed and expiated. 

"This production presents enormous technical difficulties. In its 
present form it is only a hint of the awe and beauty that may one day be evoked 
in the theatre by the use of these heroic archetypal figures. It is possible 
that such figures, revealed by changing light and interpreted by music, may be 
protagonists of a new kind of theatre." - Robert Edmond Jones. 

In presenting this production with puppets as the protagonists Jones 
was echoing a dream already expressed by Edward Gordon Craig: "The Uber- 
Marionette will not compete with life, but rather go beyond it. Its idea 
will not be the flesh and blood, but rather the body in trance - it will aim 
to clothe itself with death-like beauty while exhaling a living spirit." 


Marionettes 

Design 



1. Messenger 

4. 

Oedipus and 

the Chorus 

2. Oedipus Blinded 




3. Shepherd 

Photographs 


Lent by the Detroit 

5. 

Puppets and 

Chorus 

Institute of Arts. 

6. 

Oedipus 



7. 

Jocasta 



8. 

Shepherd 



Lent by 

Mrs. Arthur 

M. Reis, New York 


JONES, Robert Edmond OTHELLO by Shakespeare 

A version of the tragedy produced by Max Gordon; staged by Jones; presented 
at Central City, Colorado, in 1934; revived in 1937 at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York; with Walter Huston, Brian Aherne and Nan Sutherland in the 
leading roles. 

Othello is notable for the simplicity and directness of Jones' designs 
for sets and costumes, where details were dropped in favor of the dramatic 
suggestion of characters and milieu. He was interested in emphasizing the 
giant nobility of the central figure, and wished to give theatrical richness 
and magnificence through light and texture, rather than through the lush 
opulence of late Italian Renaissance style. 

Set designs Costume designs 


i. 

Venice, a Street 

8. 

Gratiano 

2. 

Venice, the Council Chamber 

9. 

Four Standard Bearers 

3. 

Cyprus, a Wharf 

10. 

Four Servants 

4. 

Cyprus, a Room in the Castle 

11. 

Othello 

5. 

Cyprus, a Room in the Castle 

12. 

Desdemona 

6. 

Cyprus, a Wharf 

13. 

Lodovico 

7. 

A Bed Chamber 

14. 

Two Guards 


Lent by the Museum of 

the City 



of New York 
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JONES, Robert Edmond LUTE SONG by Kao-Tong-Kin 

Translated from the Chinese by Will Irwin and Sidney Howard; produced by 
Michael Wyerberg, February 6, 1946 at the Plymouth Theatre, New York; with 
Mary Martin in the leading role. 

This fourteenth-century Chinese play is a poignant domestic tragedy. 

In the twentieth-century version dramatic action was interspersed with music 
and dancing. For the costumes, Jones created a free paraphrase on the authentic 
dress of the period. The unit set, a temple facade, was altered in different 
scenes by the use of colored lighting. 

Set designs Costume designs 


1. 

Going Away Curtain 

i. 

Princess 

2. 

Going Away Curtain 

2. 

Food Commissioner 

3, 

Blue Pavilion 

3. 

Rich Man 

4. 

House of Tsai 

4. 

Bonze 

5. 

House of Tsai 



6. 

The Curtain of Rain 




Lent by the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


MIELZINER, Jo ROMEO AND JULIET by Shakespeare 

Produced by Katherine Cornell, December 20, 1954; Staged by Guthrie McClintic; 
Martin Back Theatre, New York, with Katherine Cornell, Basil Rathbone and Brian 
Aherne in the leading roles. 

The first Cornell-McClintic production, which was tried out on the 
road, was a failure. Jo Mielziner was asked to do the sets and costumes for 
a new production. He discarded the traditional trappings of the Elizabethan 
and Italian Renaissance and designed his scenes in the simple mood of the 
Italian primitives, stressing lightness of key and purity of color. 

In order to keep the pace from lagging, Mielziner decided to use the 
efficient "revue" device of pre-setting each scene while the previous one was 
still being performed: for example, a full set, of which there are three or 
four, using the entire depth of the stage, may immediately follow a scene in 
the proscenium arch or a scene on the apron played in front of the curtain. 


The production was a great success. 

Set designs 

Stage Scene 
Fr. Lawrence's Cell 
Old Man with Lantern 


1. Juliet's Garden 4. 

2. Great Hall of Capulet 5. 

3. Verona Street 6. 


Lent by the Artist 
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OENSLAGER, Donald THE BIRDS by Aristophanes 

The Birds was a project in which Oenslager lightheartedly built an allegory 
of modern aviation upon Aristophanes* comedy of the bird world. (1929) 

Set designs 

1. The Executive Bird 3. The Palace of the King 

2. Machine for Wings 4. The Ship of State 

Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald PROMETHEUS BOUND by Aeschylus 

English version by Edith Hamilton; directed by Constance Welch; produced 
by the Department of Drama, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, December 
13, 1939. 


"The twentieth century stage designer can paint with light; invention 
has made him a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy, able like 
Prospero to create in a moment the baseless fabric of a vision”, wrote Oenslager 
an eloquent tribute to the influence of Appia(s theories on the development of 
modern stagecraft. 

Set designs 

1. Prometheus Bound to the Rock 3. Entrance of Hermes 

2. Choral Lamentation 4. Entrance of Io 

Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald THE BOOK OF JOB 
A project designed in 1948 

One of Oenslager f s most ambitious projects in which he attempts to 
convey the spirit of the Book of Job by means of stark and powerful lighting 
effects. 


Set designs 

1. Zophers Man may set a bound in the earth 1 s darkness, 
To this uttermost bound He searcheth 
Penetrating deep shafts of shadow and thick 
veins of darkness. 

And what was hidden He bringeth forth up to 
light. 
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2. Job: He alone stretcheth out the Heavens 

And treadeth their heights, 

While here below He walketh past 
Me, and I see him not. 


3. Reader: Now on the day when the sons of 

God came to gather round the Lord, 
Satan also came with them. 


Lent by the Artist 


SIMONSON, Lee HAMLET by Shakespeare 

A project designed for the exhibition, Theatre Art , organized by Lee Simonson 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1934. 

"The Prologue is a pantomime with the court carousing and Hamlet 
brooding at one side. When the King, Queen and their retinue exit, the first 
scene of the play on the parapet begins. The castle structure revolves on a 
turn-table. Smaller screen units for the more intimate scenes are brought 
on from the central arches while the lights are momentarily dimmed." - Simonson. 

Set designs 

1. Prologue 3. Burial of Ophelia 

2. Ghost Scene 

Lent by Century Lighting, Inc., New York 
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OPERA 

The taste for opera in the United States grew in the nineteenth 
century, when having an opera house was considered a matter of civic pride 
in many a prosperous city. Not every opera house has survived, but this early 
enthusiasm has resulted in a solid tradition of opera-going in some of the 
larger cities: New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, in particular. 

The programs and productions of the larger opera houses are comparable 
to those of the capital cities of Europe. There has been a sufficiently free 
interchange of talent between the two continents to insure a uniform tradition. 
As in Europe there has been an attempt, in recent years, to ward off the dangers 
of a stifling academism; and the leading opera houses are placing much emphasis 
on good acting as well as good singing, and on stimulating stage designs. It 
is significant, for instance, that many of the new sets for the New York Metro¬ 
politan Opera have been entrusted to painters of world-wide reputation, some of 
whom were not primarily stage designers. Berman’s setting for The Barber of 
Seville is a case in point. 

In addition to the traditional repertoire, some American opera houses 
have laid stress on lighter contemporary productions oh American themes. The 
music is tuneful, the plots are swift, and the sets, based on picturesque land¬ 
marks of the American scene, are decidedly colorful. The Ballad of Baby Doe , 
recently produced at the Central City Opera in Colorado is an example of this 
trend. 

Other experiments have been made in the field of modern opera, parti¬ 
cularly since the war. The most outstanding of these are unquestionably The 
Medium and The Consul by Menotti, which were first performed in conventional 
theatres with great success. They break away from traditional opera in that 
they do not shirk tense psychological states which are heightened by highly 
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expressionistic music and sets. 

There is no state subsidy for opera in the United States, as there 
is in practically every European country, and its success is an indication of 
the support of opera-goers and patrons. 
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OPERA 


ANISFELD, Boris THE LOVE OF THREE ORANGES by Sergfei Prokofiev 

World Premiere, 1922, Chicago Civic Opera; with Jose Mojica and Irene Pavlovska 
in the leading roles, 

Prokofiev*s riotous fantasy was commissioned for a first performance 
by a Chicago patroness of the arts. 

Anisfeld*s sets are in the richest tradition of the Russian opera and 
ballet. He had previously executed most of Bakst*s designs, and, according to 
Romola Nijinsky, was responsible for a bold innovation: he "revolutionized the 
manner of scenic painting by spreading the canvas out on the floor and splashing 
pots of paint in the proper places, instead of precise indication with brush 
and ruler." 


The younger American designers derived a great deal from the trad¬ 
itional Russian opera and ballet. Not only did the Russians* opulent colors 
open up enchanted vistas, but in many cases their techniques were copied to 
the point of painting sets flat on the floor. Jones, for instance, learned 
the device when designing the sets for Til Eulenspiegel in 1916 under the per¬ 
sonal direction of Nijinsky. 


Set designs 

Costume 

designs 

i. 

Room of the Sick Prince 

5. 

Princess 

2. 

The Prince and Truffaldino 

6. 

Princess 

3. 

The Castle of the Sorceress 

7. 

Prince 

4. 

The Royal Palace 

8. 

Prince 



9. 

Devil 

Lent by The Art Institute of 



Chicago 

(Gift of Friends of 

Lent by 

Mrs. 0. Chatfield- 

American Art) 

Taylor, 

Washington, D.C. 


ARMISTEAD, Horace THE MEDIUM by Gian-Carlcy Menotti 


Libretto by Menotti; produced May 2, 1947 at the Children*s Center Playhouse, 
New York; with Marie Powers and Evelyn Keller in the leading roles. 

A few pieces of Victorian furniture suggest the everyday life of 
the medium. They acquire a ghoulish hue during the seances. Against this 
background the deceitful medium plies her trade, which comes to an end when 
an unaccountable ghostly hand grips her throat. At one point, the furniture 
is obliterated by a scrim (gauze) revealing unearthly manifestations of ecto¬ 
plasm. 
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Set designs 

1. The Medium 1 s Attic 

2. Hallucination Scene 

Lent by the Artist 


ARMISTEAD, Horace FAR HARBOR by Bergerson 

An opera-ballet, libretto by William Archibald, performed on January 22, 1948 
at Hunter College, New York; with Patricia Neway and Evelyn Daw in the leading 
roles. 


Model 


Set designs 


1. A Beach 

Lent by the Brander Matthews 
Dramatic Museum, Columbia 
University 


2. Hut and Dead Tree on Beach 

3. Four Lighting Sequences 

Lent by the Artist 


ARMISTEAD, Horace THE CONSUL by Gian«-Carlo Mgnotti 

Written, composed and staged by Menotti; first presented on March 15, 1950 at 
the Ethel Barrymore Theatre, New York; with Marie Powers, Andrew McKinley and 
Patricia Neway in the leading roles. 

Armistead’s starkly expressive set conveys the anguish of a family 
whose survival hinges on the granting of a visa. 

Set designs 

1. Magda’s Apartment (Scene I) 

2. Consular Office (Scene II) 

3. Backdrop (Scene I) 

4. Lighting Sequence 

Lent by the Artist 


ARMISTEAD, Horace THE RAKE’S PROGRESS by Igb:r Stravinsky 

The Libretto was written by W. H. Auden; directed by George Balanchine; pro¬ 
duced in 1953 at the Metropolitan Opera House; with Eugene Conley, Mack Harrell, 
Blanche Thebom and Hilde Gueden in the leading roles. 

Based on Hogarth’s series of eight paintings, the story is that of 
the career of an easily tempted young man, from his early innocence through his 
financial failure to his final madness. 
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Armistead's designs, although in the style of the eighteenth century, 
have an expressionistic quality - the acid blue of Rakewell’s living room; the 
exaggerated height of the Bedlam interior; the somber lighting of several 
scenes - all in keeping with Stravinsky's brilliant score. 


Set designs Costume designs 


1. 

The Brothel 

5. 

Mother Goose 

2. 

Rakewell’s House in London 

6. 

Whores 

3. 

The Graveyard 

7. 

Baba the Turk 

4. 

Bedlam 

8. 

Rakewell, London 



9. 

Rakewell, Bedlam 


Lent by the Artist 


BERMAN, Eugene THE BARBER OF SEVILLE by Rossini 

Produced in 1954 at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; with Robert 
Merrill, Roberta Peters and Cesare Valetti in the leading roles. 

The plot centers around the secret marriage of Count Almaviva to 
Rosina, the ward of old and miserly Dr. Bartolo, through the good offices of 
his barber, Figaro. 

Berman's luxuriant sets are full of diverting touches. Note, for 
instance, the heavily barred windows of the house in which Bartolo keeps 
Rosina, and the huge keys on its facade (model). 


Set designs Models 


i. 

Facade (Act I) 


6. (Act I) 

2. 

Facade (Act I) 


7. (Acts II, III) 

3. 

Facade (Act I) 



4. 

Interior Stage Right 

(Act II, Scene III) 

5. 

Interior Stage Left 

(Act II, Scene III) 

Costume 

designs 



8. 

Servant 

14. 

Dr. Bartolo 

9. 

Figaro 

15. 

Cape for Count Almaviva 

10. 

Figaro 

16. 

Count Almaviva Disguised 

11. 

Rosina (Act II) 


as an Officer 

12. 

Fiorello 

17. 

Girl for Finale 

13. 

Serenade (Act I) 

18. 

Man with Fan 


Lent by M. Knoedler & Company, New York 


GERARD, Rolf AIDA by Verdi 

Produced in 1951 at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; with Zinka Milanof, 
Mario del Monaco and Elena Nicolaidi in the leading roles. 
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Aida tricks her lover, Rhadames, into revealing military secrets 
while his country (ancient Egypt) is at war with her country (Ethiopia). Sen¬ 
tenced to be buried alive, Rhadames is joined at the last moment by Aida who 
shares his fate. 

"The most tiresome cliches of traditional Aida design are happily 
absent", writes a critic, "yet, the motives and patterns seem consistent and 
sufficiently authentic." The costumes, indeed, are imaginative and delicate 
interpretations of Egyptian styles. 

Costume designs 

1. Amneris 

2. Slaves of Amneris 

3. Animal Ballet 

4. Officials 


Lent by the Artist 


GERARD, Rolf CDS I FAN TUTTE by Mozart 

Produced in December 1951 at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; with 
Hilde Gueden, Blanche Thebom, Richard Tucker and Eleanor Steber in the lead¬ 
ing roles. 


Two young men who want to test the constancy of the girls they love 
court themiin disguise, only to find that "cosi fan tutte" - i.e. all women 
are alike. 


The Rococo ambience is suggested with a remarkable economy ofmmeans. 
"Gerard's delicate fantasies of a Neapolitan never-never land in pastel colors 
are unrolled before the audience, the customary waits being avoided by using 
a pink and grey backdrop for <gome of the arias" wrote a critic. 

Set designs Costume designs 


1. 

The Bay of Naples 

7. 

Ferrando 


2. 

The Ladies' Formal Garden 

8. 

Despina 


3. 

A Garden 

9. 

Fior di Ligi 


4. 

The Ladies' Salon 

10. 

Soldier (Chorus 

and 

5. 

Rendez-vous at Dusk 


Disguise of Two 

Principals) 

6. 

The Banquet 

11. 

Dorabella 



Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald SALOME by Richard Strauss 

Conducted by Arthur Bodanzky; directed by Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr.; produced 
on January 13, 1934 by the Metropolitan Opera Association, New York; with Gota 
Ljungberg, Max Lorenz and Friedrich Schorr in the leading roles. 
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Oscar Wilde T s baleful story on a biblical theme unfolds itself in 
the dim light of an early evening. The light on the stage comes from Herod f s 
banqueting hall on the left and from the full moon which disappears before the 
end of the gruesome proceedings. The cistern in which the Baptist is confined 
is left in semi-obscurity. 

) Model 

j A Terrace of Herod’s Palace 

Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald THE ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO by Mozart 

Conducted by Emil Cooper; directed by Herbert Graf; new English version pro¬ 
duced on November 29, 1946, at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; with 
Eleanor Steber, Charles Kullman, Pierette Alvarie, John Carter and Hugh Thompson 
in the leading roles. 

A delightful, if improbably, story of an unsuccessful abduction in 
eighteenth century Turkey and its happy ending, enriched by the opulence and 
fantasy of Oenslager’s set. 

Model 


Lent by the Brander Matthews Dramatic 
Museum, Columbia University 


OENSLAGER, Donald THE BEAUTIFUL GALATEA by von Suppe 

English adaptation by Phyllis Mead; conducted by Tibor Kozma, directed by Alfred 
de Liagre, Jr.; produced July 12, 1951 by the Central City Opera Association, 
Central City, Colorado; with Virginia Haskins and Kayton Nesbitt in the leading 
roles. 


This is a one act version of the fantasy by von Suppe on the theme 
of Pygmalion, the sculptor of Greek mythology who falls in love with his statue, 
Galatea. 

Model Costume designs 

1. A Studio in Athens 2. Midas 

3. Pygmalion 

Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald THE BALLAD OF BABY DOE by Douglas Moore 

Libretto by John Latouche; conducted by Emerson Buckley; directed by Hanya 
Holm; with Martha Lipton, Dolores Wilson and Walter Cassel in the leading roles. 
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A flashback into Colorado*s folklore, this new opera recounts the now 
legendary career of Silver King Horace Tabor and a blonde adventuress, Baby Doe, 
in the tumultuous days of the opening of the West. 

Set designs 

1. Ballroom of the Willard Hotel, Washington 

2. The Matchless Mine, Leadville 

3. The Clarendon Hotel, Leadville 

4. Augusta's Home, California 

5. Painter's elevation, Clarendon Hotel, Leadville 

6. Augusta's Denver Home - Detail 

Lent by the Artist 


KOTH, Wolfgang PORGY AND BESS by George Gershwin 

International and national tour, 1952; with William Warfield and Leontyne Price 
in the leading roles. 


This is a revival of the famous American light opera. The libretto 
by Du Bose Heyward relates the love of a crippled negro, Porgy, for the flighty 
Bess. Roth's S'ets depict the small negro fishing village in which the chara¬ 
cters live, and a nearby wood. 

Transparencies Photographs of Production 


1. Catfish Row 

2. Kittiwah Island 

3. Hurricane Scene 


4. Catfish Row 

5. Hurricane Scene 

6. Kittiwah Island 


Lent by Robert Breen, New York 


Lent by the Artist 


SIMONSON, Lee 


gotterdXmmerung 


by Wagner 


Produced in 1948 at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Staged by Herbert 
Graf. 


This opera centers around the death of Siegfruaed and BrUnnhilde and 
the destruction of Valhalla, the hall of the gods. 

The designs are part of Simonson’s series for the Ring cycle, intro¬ 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House in T948, and revised in 1957 with great 
success. 


Set designs 

1. Translucent Backdrop for Act II 

2. Translucent Backdrop for Act III 


Lent by the Artist 
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URBAN, Josef NORMA by Bellini 

Produced in 1931, at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

This is one of the important sets by a man who was a noted architect 
and designer in Vienna before coming to the United States. Like Anisfeld he 
v believed in rich, loosely painted sets, and helped to insure their general 

acceptance. His European reputation was such that he commanded very large fees 
in this country, and helped to raise the prestige of the scenic designer’s pro¬ 
fession. 

Torn between her duties as a Druid priestess, and her feelings as a 
woman, Norma confesses her earthly sins, and dies on the funeral pyre. 

Set designs 

1. Norma's Boudoir 

2. Bedroom 

3. Rocky Pass 

Lent by the Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, 

Columbia University. 


MODERN DRAMA 


Robert Edmond Jones* 1915 setting for The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife 
probably marks the beginning of modern stage design in America; the flowering of 
modern American playwriting could best be said to take place about the same time, 
with the experimental dramas of Eugene O'Neill. It is therefore not surprising 
that the combination of these two talents resulted in a formidable series of 

productions. 

« 

O'Neill's dramas seek to manifest life itself - conscious and sub¬ 
conscious: "I intend to write about anything under the sun that fits or can 
be made to fit the subject...it is just life that interests me as a thing in 
itself." The same can be said of most of the playwrights who followed him. 

Their stories, more often than not, are related to the American scene. 
The author is more interested in analyzing conflicts, usually in Freudian terms, 
than in portraying characters. And he is less interested in individuals than 
in the types or classes they represent: political figures such as Lincoln, or 
unsuccessful businessmen, such as Loman in the Death of a Salesman , or romantic 
explorers of a by-gone age, such as Marco Polo, or a dope addict, or a wealthy 
industrialist, or a degenerate aristocrat of the South; but they are always 
caught in the raw, and are depicted with a sincerity amounting to ruthlessness. 

As often as not, the drama starts at the height of a crisis which 
grips the audience throughout the play. The action may well be directly related 
to intricate psychological developments which are set forth in the retrospective 
thinking and day dreanris of the characters. And what the process occasionally 
lacks in plausibility (psychoanalysis ^is an obscure science) is more than com¬ 
pensated for by a concentrated onslaught on the spectator's senses, by author, 
actor and scenic designer: powerful poetic metaphors, a speedy pace, vivid 
lines, flawless acting and the magic of the set. 

What effect has this evolution had upon the designer? It has caused 
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him, in his turn, to perfect a whole series of techniques. The writer f s pre¬ 
occupation with the sub-conscious had led the designer to increase his use of 
symbolism to the point where many settings, particularly in the twenties and 
early thirties, are little more than a few symbolic objects on an empty stage - 
dreams and hallucinations being projected on the backdrop by means of a lantern, 
as in Simonson’s sets for The Adding Machine . 

Present-day designers usually alternate in style between symbolism 
and realism according to the play. They often use both in the same play and 
even in the same scene, transferring the characters from the realities of every¬ 
day life to their private dreams by means of gauze and lighting effects, as in 
Mielziner’s set for Death of a Salesman . The rapid pace requires simple designs 
and various forms of the unit set. And lighting control is now achieved by cent¬ 
ralized electronic boards such as the ones developed by E. F. Kook. 

The excellence of modern American dramatic writing of such playwrights 
as Eugene O’Neill, Clifford Odets, Maxwell Anderson, Arthur Miller, and Tennessee 
Williams, to name only a few, has been amply reflected in the excellence of 
design by such artists as Robert Edmond Jones, Lee Simonson, Donald Oenslager, 

Jo Mielziner, Boris Aronson, and Mordecai Gorelik, to select arbitrarily just a 
few; and America 1 may well be proud of her theatre of today. 
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MODERN DRAMA 


ARONSON, Boris A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE by Arthur Miller 

A drama in one act; directed by Martin Ritt; produced by Kermit Bloomgarden; 
presented by Richard Whitehead and Roger L. Stevens, September 29, 1955 at the 
Coronet Theatre; with J. Carroll Naish, Van Heflin, Gloria Marlow and Eileen 
Heckart in the leading roles. 

The story is concerned with a happily married long-shoreman, who is 
overcome by an inexplicable jealousy when his niece falls in love with an Italian 
immigrant. In his rage and confusion, he informs the authorities of the immi¬ 
grants illegal entry into the United States, and brings about his own violent 
end. 


In the designer 1 s own words: "The setting does not necessarily rep¬ 
resent a dwelling in Brooklyn, as it has very definite overtones of a setting 
for a classical play - reminding one of Greece and Italy - something monumental 
and classic in design." Indeed, it does suggest the classical dramatic pattern 
of social and emotional forces that motivate the central character. 

Set design Photographs 


1. Permanent Set 


Model 


3. Rehearsal 

4. Permanent Set 


2. Permanent Set 


Lent by the Artist 


BEL GEDDES, Norman DEAD END by Sidney Kingsley 

Designed and produced by Norman Bel Geddes, October 28, 1936 at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York; with Theodore Newton, Francis de Sales and Elspeth Eric in 
the leading roles. 

The theme of the play, wrote the author, "cifcles the dead end of 
hope and opportunity that oppresses the poverty-stricken and under-privileged 
from whose ranks public enemies»are recruited." 

The setting is one of extreme realism: the end of a New York street 
on the East River. Recorded street sounds are heard throughout the play. The 
orchestra pit serves as the river into which dead-end kids are continually 
diving (with sound of a splash) and from which they emerge up the ladder, drip¬ 
ping wet. The very massiveness of the buildings on each side of the narrow 
street suggests the pressure of>the environment on the lives of the characters. 
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Photographs 


Set designs 


1. Of Performance 

2. Of Performance 

3. Of Performance 

4. Of Performance 


6. Painter’s Elevation 

7. Painter’s Elevation 

8. Painter’s Elevation 


Lent by the Artist 


Working drawings 


5. Of Performance 
Lent by Theatre Arts Books 


9. Carpenter’s Tracing 
10. Carpenter's Tracing 

Lent by the Artist 


ECKART, William and Jean MISTER JOHNSON by Norman Rosten 

A play in three acts adapted from the novel by Joyce Cary; directed by Robert 
Lewis; produced by Cheryl Crawford and Robert Lewis, March 29, 1956, Martin 
Beck Theatre, New York; with Earle Hyman, William Sylvester, Gaby Rodgers, 
Josephine Premice. 

The movable bamboo settings and colorful costumes make a suggestive 
environment for this drama of colonial conflict in Africa. The central figure, 
an African laborer, is plunged abruptly into a tragedy which is "all the sadder 
for involving no villains, no clash of good and evil, or even of conscious right 
and wrong." - TIME. 

Set designs Costume designs 


1. 

Prologue 

3. 

Drummer 

2. 

The Compound 

4. 

Bamu’s Mama 



5. 

Mother 



6. 

Petitioner 


Lent by the Artists 


Photograph 

7. Of Production (Photo by Friedman-Abeles) 

Lent by the American National Theatre 
Association 


GORELIK, Mordecai THUNDER ROCK by Robert Ardrey 

Directed by Elia Kazan; produced by the Group Theatre, November 14, 1939, Mans¬ 
field Theatre, New York; with Roman Bohnen, Luther Adler, Morris Carnovsky and 
Art Smith in the leading roles. 

A disillusioned young intellectual attempts to forget the world in 
solitude by taking a job as a lighthouse keeper, but he is visited by passengers 
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who died nearby in a shipwreck fifty years earlier. They give him new hope. 

"The metaphor of the set: a candle in the darkness." - Gorelik. 
Set design 

1. The lighthouse at Thunder Rock 
Lent by the Artist 


GORELIK, Mordecai THE FLOWERING PEACH by Clifford Odets 

Lighting by Feder; music by Alan Hovhaness; directed by Clifford Odets; pro¬ 
duced by Robert Whitehead for the Producers Theatre, December 28, 1954, Belasco 
Theatre, New York; with Menaska Skulnik, Bertha Gersten and Janice Rule in the 
leading roles. 

The story of Noah and his wife and sons described by Odets in terms 
of a modern Jewish household, chosen by God to survive as the founders of a 
better human race after the deluge. The drifting Ark becomes the scene of the 
family conflicts and ultimate reconciliations. "The metaphor of the set: lost 
in the water the Ark itself was a quaint combination houseboat and barn." - 
Gorelik. 

When the waters recede the Ark comes to rest on the new earth beside 
a flowering tree. Noah says, "Now it r s in man's hands to make or destroy the 
world." 


Set designs 

1. The Ark 

2. Painter’s Elevation 
of the Ark 

Photographs of model 

3. Hilltop 

4. The Ark 

5. The Ark 

Lent by the Artist 


Photographs 

6. Of Production 

7. Of Production 

8. Of Production 

9. Of Production 

10. Of Production 

(Photos by Gene Cook) 

Lent by the American National 
Theatre Association 


GORELIK, Mordecai A HATFUL OF RAIN by Michael V. Gazzo 

A drama in three acts, directed by Frank Corsaro; produced by Jay Julien, 

November 9, 1955, at the Lyceum Theatre, New York; with Shelley Winters, Ben 
Gazzara, Frank Silvera and Anthony Franciosa in the leading roles. 

The tragedy of a young husband who reveals himself as a victim of both 
the drug habit and the criminals who provide the drug. His innocent wife suffers 
as greatly as himself. "The metaphor of the set: the house invaded." - Gorelik. 
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A critic wrote: "The... apartment stood suspended in space as it were, 
against a background of tenements...held in a vise by areas to the left and 
right, with...a ladder at one side leading to the roof from which the peddlers 
invariably descended." 


Set design 

1. Permanent Set 
Photostat 

2. Outline of Permanent Set 


Photographs 

3. Of Production 

4. Of Production 

Lent by the American National 
Theatre Association 


Lent by the Artist 


JONES, Robert Edmond THE GREEN PASTURES by Mark Connelly 

After Roark Bradford’s sketches O’l Man Adam and His Chillun ; staged by Mark 
Connelly; produced by Laurence Rivers, February, 1930 at the Mansfield Theatre, 
New York; with Richard B. Harrison, J. A. Shipp and Wesley Hill in the leading 
roles. 


The play is a profoundly moving visualization of the life of the 
negro of the deep south; "... of his conception of heaven as a site of eternal 
fish-frys; of the Lord as a beneficent old gentlman, kindly but firm, who deals 
with his children directly," wrote a critic. 

The simple settings convey the recurrent motifs of negro spirituals 
which set the mood of the play. 

Illustrations for a special edition of the play published by Farrar 
and Rinehart: 

1. The Lord Shows Noah his Plan for Building the Ark 

2. The Prayer of Moses 

Lent by Mrs. Frances G. Wickes, 

New York 

3. Noah’s Ark on Mount Ararat 

Lent by Melvin Bourne, New York 


JONES, Robert Edmond AH, WILDERNESS by Eugene O’Neill 

Staged by Philip Moeller; produced in October, 1933 by the Theatre Guild, New 
York; with Marjorie Marquis, Elisha Cook, Jr., William Post, Jr. and Adelaid 
Bean in the leading roles. 

A story of tortured calf-love in a sea-side town—with touches of 
crass realism. 
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Set designs 

1. The Beach 

2. The Back Room, Pleasant Beach Hotel 

3. The Dining Room, Pleasant Beach Hotel 

Photographs 

4. The Beach 

5. The Back Room, Pleasant Beach Hotel 

6. The Dining Room, Pleasant Beach Hotel 

(Photos by Vandamm) 

Lent by the Museum of the City of New York 


MIELZINER, Jo THE GLASS MENAGERIE by Tennessee Williams 

A drama in two parts; incidental music by Paul Bowles; staged by Eddie Dowling 
and Margo Jones; produced by Eddie Dowling and Louis J. Singer, March 31, 1945 
at The Playhouse, New York; with Laurette Taylor, Eddie Dowling, Julie Hayden 
and Anthony Ross. 

As the author described it, this is a memory play about "a little 
woman of great but confused vitality clinging frantically to another time and 
place.” Crippled by a childhood illness, Amanda creates a substitute world 
of glass animals. Tom, Amanda’s son, narrates the play, which is constructed 
upon a series of flashbacks. 

As Tom says in his narration: "Being only a memory play, it is dimly 
lighted, it is sentimental, it is not realistic," The design is very simple, 
and the flashbacks are accomplished with the use of transparent gauzes. Many 
of the author’s stage instructions were amended after Laurette Taylor was chosen 
for the role of Amanda. Her superlative performance seemed to lessen the need 
for explicitness in the setting. 

Set designs 

1. Interior 

2. Exterior 

Lent by Mr. & Mrs. E. F. Kook, 

New York 


MIELZINER, Jo DEATH OF A SALESMAN by Arthur Miller 

A play in two acts; staged by Elia Kazan; produced by Kermit Bloomgarden and 
Walter Fried, February 10, 1949, at the Morosco Theatre; with Lee Cobb, Mildred 
Dunnoch, Arthur Kennedy and Cameron Mitchell in the leading roles. 
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The setting is the house of Willie Loman, an aging and by now un¬ 
successful salesman. The kitchen and the bedroom, with their furnishings, are 
real enough, but the roof is partly transparent, and the tall neighboring build¬ 
ings show through, crowding the little house. The setting and the lighting con¬ 
vey to the audience the mixture of grim reality and dream wishes which are so 
fatally mixed up in the minds of Loman and his two grown sons. They are all 
three failures, pretending to themselves that they are not; but it is not until 
the play T s end that they face the truth about themselves. Then Loman sees no¬ 
thing left of dignity for him to do but die. With the life insurance money per¬ 
haps his sons can still find themselves. 

"In tragedies, and in them alone" says the playwright, "lies the be¬ 
lief .. .optimistic if you will-—in the perfectibility of man." 

Set designs Lighting Studies 

1. Scene I 4-8 

2. Scene II 

3. Scene III 

Lent by the Artist 

Photographs 

10. Of Production 

11. Of Production 

(Photos by Eileen Darby) 

Lent by Theatre Arts Books 


MIELZINER, Jo THE INNOCENTS by William Archibald 

Produced by Peter Cookson; February 1, 1950, at The Playhouse, New York; with 
Iris Mann, Isobel Elson, Beatrice Straight and David Cole in the leading roles. 

In this adaptation of Henry James' The Turn of the Screw in which 
two children are in communication with evil spirits, the playwright was "moved 
by a deep compassion for the children...This transference of tragedy from the 
governess to the children is, I believe, the greatest difference between the 
book and the play." - Archibald, 

Set designs 


1. Scene I 

2. Scene II 


Lent by the Artist 



CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
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by Tennessee Williams 


MIELZINER, Jo (Sets) 
BALLARD, Lucinda 
(Costumes) 


A drama in three acts; produced by the Playwrights on March 24, 1955, at the 
Morosco Theatre, New York; with Barbara Bel Geddes and Ben Gazzara in the lead¬ 
ing roles. 


The play centers around the struggle of a young man, Brick, son of a 
dying, wealthy, plantation owner, to rid himself of the neuroses that are turning 
him into an alcoholic. The unflagging support of his wife, Margaret, helps him 
regain his balance and ward off the onslaught of greedy relatives. 


The very simple sets convey the grandeur of the old Southern mansion, 
Symbolically a few pieces of furniture—a bar, the conjugal bed—stand out. In 
a discreet but eloquent way Miss Ballard’s costumes stress the mood of each 
character. 


Set designs 

1. Bedroom 3-6. Color Studies 

2. Living Room 

Lent by the Artist 

Costume designs 

1. Big Mama 2. Big Sister 

Lent by Elia Kazan, New York 

Photograph 

Bedroom 

(Photo by Peter A. Juley and Son) 


MIELZINER, Jo (Sets) THE LARK by Jean Anouilh 

COLT, Alvin (Costumes) 

A drama in two acts, adapted by Lillian Heilman; music by Leonard Bernstein; 
directed by Joseph Anthony; produced by Kermit Bloomgarden, November 17, 1955, 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York; with Julie Harris, Boris Karloff, Christopher 
Plummer, and Roger de Koven in the leading roles. 

The single set is equally effective in suggesting village, highway, 
court, prison and public place scenes, by means of light projections against a 
circular wall around the stage. "Across these bare platforms Joseph Anthony 
has directed a performance that moves with ease and fluidity, suggesting a 
series of mental images, each one capable of dispossessing its precedessor with¬ 
out interrupting the spectator’s reliving of the familiar tale." - Theatre Arts . 



Alvin Colt’s costumes lend the color and pageantry which the settings 
lack; thus, the emphasis rests predominantly upon the characters themselves. 

Costume designs 


1. 

Beaudicourt 

5. 

Archbishop 

2. 

Inquisitor 

6. 

La Tremoille 

3. 

Joan 

7. 

Joan 

4. 

Warwick 




Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald SWEET RIVER by George Abbot 

Produced by Goerge Abbot, October 28, 1936, at the 51st Street Theatre, New 
York; with Walter Price, Betty Philson, Inge Hardison, Matt Briggs. 

A stage version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin . 

Model of Set Set design 

1. Slave Quarters 2. Painter’s Elevation 

of Slave Quarters 

Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU by Moss Hart and 

George S. Kaufman 

A comedy in three acts; directed by George S. Kaufman; produced by Sam H. Harris, 
December 14, 1936, at the Booth Theatre, New York; with Josephine Hull and Henry 
Travers in the leading roles. 

A farcical comedy based on the antics of a household made up of benign 
but exhuberant individualists, in which a gentle romance takes place. 

Model 


1. Living Room 

Lent by the Artist 

OENSLAGER, Donald BORN YESTERDAY by Garson Kanin 

Directed by Garson Kanin; produced by Max Gordon, February 4, 1946, at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York; with Judy Holliday, Paul Douglas and Gary Merrill in 
the leading roles. 
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The scene is laid in a luxurious suite of a Washington hotel. A 
racketeer, in the capital to influence legislation, is ruined when his girl 
friend gradually becomes aware of the purposes and ideals of democracy, turns 
against him, and foils his schemes. 

Model Set design 

1. A Washington Hotel Suite 2. Painter f s Elevation 

and Photograph 


Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald MAJOR BARBARA by George Bernard Shaw 

Directed by Charles Laughton; produced by Robert L. Joseph on October 30, 1956, 
at the Morosco Theatre; with Charles Laughton, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Burgess 
Meredith, Glynis Johns and Eli Wallach in the leading roles. 

For this provocative satire of organized charity (wealthy industri¬ 
alists can do more to save the poor than Salvation Army workers) Oenslager has 
designed witty sets suggesting the Edwardian ambience of the play with a minimum 
of decorative elements. 


Set designs 



1. 

Backdrop: A Crescent, London 


2. 

Salvation Army Shelter 


3. 

Backdrop: Slums 


4. 

Backdrop: Perivale-Saint Andrews 


5. 

Armament Factory 


6. 

Munitions Plant 



Lent by the Artist 

SIMONSON, Lee 


THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY 

and 



KOMISARJEVSKY, 

Theodore 


by Paul Claudel 


Translated by L. M. Sill; staged by Theodore Komisarjevsky; produced December 
25, 1922, by the Theatre Guild, New York, with Jeanne de Casalis, Charles 
Francis andcMary Fowler in the leading roles. 

Full of religious symbolism, the play, set in medieval times, tells 
of Violaine, a leper, who miraculously revives her sister f s dead child by feeding 
it at her breast on Christmas morn. Her ungrateful sister, long jealous of her, 
slays Violaine. 


•’Komisarjevsky and I eliminated even a suggestion of a forest, a 
kitchen, or a road-side...and made all the scenic changes by a play of light 
on a platform containing nothing more than a single block, which served in turn 
as an altar, a bench, a table, and a bier.” - Simonson. 
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Costume designs 

1. Pierre de Craon, Pierre II, Violaine 

2. Father I, Father II, Mother, Mara I 

3. Mayor, Mara II, Mara III, Jacques IV 

Photographs 

4. Of Production 

5. Of Production 

(Photos by Bruguiere) 

Lent by the Stanford University Libraries 


SIMONSON, Lee THE ADDING MACHINE by Elmer Rice 

A tragedy in seven scenes; produced by the Theatre Guild, March 19, 1923, 
at the Garrick heatre, New York; with Dudley Digges and Helen Westley 
in the leading roles. 

A fantasy about a bookkeeper who is replaced by an adding machine, 
stabs his employer, and finds himself in h,eaven whefe he is put in charge of a 
gigantic adding machine. 

Like the 1922 act of Macbeth by Jones, this one is made up of a 
few symbolic items, highly distorted to conVey the mood of the play. 

Photographs 

1. Office 

2. Brainstorm 

3. Courtroom 

4. Machine 

(Photos by Bruguiere) 

Lent by the Stanford University Libraries 


SIMONSON, Lee PEER GYNT by Ibsen 

Translated from the Norwegian by William and Charles Archer* staged by Theodore 
Komisarjevsky; produced in 1923 by the Theatre Guild, New York; with Joseph 
Schildkraut, Louise Closser Hale, Bertha Broad and Helen Westley in the lead¬ 
ing roles. 


Ibsen, in what is usually considered the first symbolic play 
of modern times, describes the wanderings of a young Norwegian farmer in neal 
and mystical lands, making numerous veiled allusions to Norwegian politics, 
the bourgeois social order, the helplessness of man, and countless other 
philosophical considerations. 
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Photographs 

1. Ases's Hut 

2. The Great Desert 

3. Lunatic Asylum, Cairo 

4. Lunatic Asylum, Cairo 

(Photos by 


Set designs 

5. Death of Ase 

6. The Coast of Morocco 

7. The Great Desert 

8. Lunatic Asylum, Cairo 

Bruguiere) 


Costume designs 

13. Members of the Wedding Party 

14. Members of the Wedding Party 

15. Members of the Wedding Party 

16. Members of the Wedding Party 


9. Trolls 

10. Trolls 

11. Trolls 

12. Trolls 


Lent by the Stanford University Libraries 


SIMONSON, Lee MARCO MILLIONS by Eugene O’Neill 

Staged by Ruben Mamoulian; produced January 9, 1928 by the Theatre Guild, New York 
with Alfred Lunt and Dudley Digges in the leading roles. 

After a sequence of episodes through the Near and Middle East, the 
scene is set in China. The thirteenth century Venetian explorer has an enthusiasm, 
an energy and a certain philistinism in the presence of older civilizations 
that are not without twentieth century parallels.. 

If the pictorial aspect of the production, in Simonson’s own words, 
represented a "scene-designer’s holiday", its technical problems were considera¬ 
ble. In order that scene shifts be made practical and swift, Simonson devised 
a permanent set with three portals, a large one in the center and two smaller ones 
on the sides. By merely changing the silhouette of each opening the milieu of Veni. 
ice, Africa, India and China could be created. 

Set designs Costume designs 

1. Prologue, Desert 4. Courtier 

2. Islam 5. Princess 

3. Gate in the Wall of China 

Lent by the Artist 

Lent by the Museum of the City 

of New York 


SIMONSON, Lee MAN AND THE MASSES by Ernst Toller 

A tragedy in seven scenes; translated from the German by Louis H. Untermeyer; 
produced by the Theatre Guild, April 14, 1924 at the Garrick Theatre, New York; 
with Blanche Yurka, Ulrich Haupt and Jacob Ben-Ami in the leading roles. 

The first production of this play, in 1921 in Germany, marks the 
height of symbolist stylization on the European stage. (The stylization here 
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is so expressive that this and similar productions are often grouped under the 
label of expressionism). It tells of a workers* strike led by a woman. The 
-strike gets out of the woman 1 s control and becomes a revolution. The revolution 
is crushed and the woman, captured and sent to prison, is shot. "Why do we do 
such things?" asks a fellow prisoner. 

Simonson*s design is made up entirely of a simple arrangement of plat¬ 
forms and the movements of the players. 

Photographs 

1. Strike 3. Defeat 

2. Revolution 4. Dream Scene (Prison) 


(Photos by Bruguiere) 

Lent by the Stanford University Libraries! 


SMITH, Oliver (Sets) A CLEARING IN THE WOODS by Arthur Laurents 

BALLARD, Lucinda 

(Costumes) 

Lighting by A. H. Feder; music by Lawrence Rosenthal; staged by Joseph Anthony; 
presented by Roger L. Stevens and Oliver Smith; Production Stage Manager: Bill 
Rose; produced January, 1957, at the Belasco Theatre, New York; with Kim Stanley, 
Onslow Stevens and Joan Lorring in the leading roles. 

This play attempts to show on the stage, in terms of fantasy, the 
psycho-analysis of Virginia, a neurotic woman. For the clearing in the woods, 
where Virginia comes to make peace with her past, Oliver Smith has designed a nl- 
place of enchantment, beautiful but ghostly. A New York critic said: "Virginia’s 
costume, floating and unsubstantial, matches the texture of the play; Feder’s 
lighting is eloquent...varying in intensity and color according to the mood 
of the play...V 

Set design 

1. A Clearing in the woods 

Costume designs 


2. Virginia 


Lent by the Artists 


3. Viriginia 

4. Gijee 
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MUSICAL COMEDY 

The modern musical comedy owes little to Europe; it is one form of 
our theatre which has always come naturally to American writers, dancers and 
composers. The general tone is light, the costumes and setting grand and color¬ 
ful, and ballet assumes an increasing importance. 

The American musical comedy, as we know it today, was preceded by the 
extravaganza, the pantomime, the minstrel show, and many other forms of light 
musical diversion including vaudeville and burlesque. 

The n revue M , which came into its own at the turn of the century under 
Florenz Ziegfeld and his Tt Follies ,f , is the true parent of the modern musical. 

The revue was a series of unrelated musical acts whose format continued through 
the 1920's, but by 1930 the long succession of "Follies", "Gayeties", "Vanities"^ 
and'Scandals" gave way to a more cohesive type of production^,based on a central 
theme. 

The tradition of lavish and ingenious sets which have come to be assoc¬ 
iated with musicals stems from Ziegfeld and his "Follies." Indeed, Florenz 
Ziegfeld believed in securing the best possible talent for his productions and 
engaged such men as Urban, a designer for the Opera, to design his sets. 

The most extravagant sets were built in the thirties. Since World 
War II, however, owing mostly to the restraining influence of Oklahoma! , designs 
have become simpler. They are still rich in color, however, occasionally embody 
bold mechanical devices, and are often disarmingly witty. 

The care and thought put into scenery and costume over the last thirty 
years have helped to rcaiisie: the musical comedy to the unprecedented pinnacle of 
success on which it stands today. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY 


AYRES, Lemuel OKLAHOMA! 

A musical comedy in two acts by Oscar Hammerstein II, music by Richard Rodgers; 
based on Green Grow the Lilacs by Lynn Riggs; produced March 31, 1943 by the 
Theatre Guild at the St. James Theatre, New York; with Joan Roberts, Alfred 
Drake and Celeste Holmes. 

The story, a romance in the West of pioneer days, is quite simple. 

The interest of the production—and it was outstandingly successful—lies 
mostly in the superb performance. 

It was notable for a number of innovations. The dancing, for instance, 
was an integral part of the story. Admittedly subterfuges had to be used, such 
as introducing a dance sequence as a dream, but there was a greater unity than 
in earlier musicals. The choreography by Agnes de Mille was also much praised 
for its great artistic merit. The decor was compared by critics of the day 
to Grant Wood paintings. Ayres in his colorful stylized settings succeeded in 
capturing the sense of open expanses of the West. 

Photographs 

1-4. Of Production 

Lent by The Library of Congress 



Joseph Urban: Show Boat (1927) 

Curtain 

(Lent by the Brander Matthews Dramatic 
Museum, Columbia University) 
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BALLARD, Lucinda (Costumes) 


LOVE LIFE 


A musical comedy in two parts by Alan Jay Lerner; music by Kurt Weill; sets by 
Boris Aronson; produced October 1948 at the Forty-Sixth Street Theatre, New York 
with Ray Middleton and Nanette Fabray. 


The story relates the love life of a young American couple, always the 


same couple, in various episodes ranging in date from colonial times to the pres 
ent. As they progress from early simplicities to the complexities of today they 
find it increasingly difficult to remain in love. 


Costume designs 

1-4. Groups of Figures 

5. Suffragettes 

6. Suffragettes 

7. Chic Painter 

8. Suffragette Breakaway 

9. Judge 

10. Dead End Kids 


Lent by the Artist 


THE GOLDEN APPLE 


ECKART, William and Jean 


(Sets) 

COLT, Alvin (Costumes) 

A musical play in two acts written by John Latouche; music by Jerome Moross; 
choreography by Hanya Holm; staged by Norman Lloyd; produced on March 11, 1954 
at the Phoenix Theatre, New York; with Kaye Ballard, Bibi Osterwald, Stephen 
Douglass and Jonathan Lucas in the leading roles. 

A modern fantasy on the Judgement of Paris theme, set in the state of 
Washington between 1900 and 1910. 


Set designs 

1. Curtain 

2. Helen’s House 

3. The Orchard 

4. Rhododendron Drop 


Lent by the Artists 


Costume designs 


5. Madame Calypso 

6. Helen 

7. Mrs. Juniper 

8. Dancing Boys and Ulysses 


9. Goona-Goona Dancing Girls 

10. Dancing Boys 

11. Circe 


Lent by the Artist 
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Photographs 

12. Of Production 

13. Of Production 

14. Of Production 

15. Of Production 

(Photos by Fred Fehl) 

Lent by the American National Theatre Association 


MIELZINER, Jo GUYS AND DOLLS 

A musical comedy in two acts, based on a story and characters by Damon Runyon; 
music and lyrics by Frank Loesser; book by Jo Swerling and Abe Burrows; dances 
and musical numbers staged by Michael Kidd; costumes by Alvin Colt; staged by 
George S. Kaufman; produced by Feuer and Martin on November 24, 1950 at the 
Forty-Sixth Street Theatre, New York; with Isabel Bigley, Robert Alda and Stubby 
Kaye in the leading roles. 


This "musical fable of Broadway** is populated by racetrack characters, 
a mission band, and the oldest established permanent floating crap game in New 
York. It is not romantic nor overly cynical. It is primarily a good-humored 
documentary of the habitues of Broadway. 

Set designs 


1. Underground 

2. Nightclub 

3. Mission Interior 


4. Mission Exterior 

5. Street A. 

6. Street B. 


Lent by the Artist 


OENSLAGER, Donald I f D RATHER BE RIGHT 

A musical comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart; music by Richard Rodgers; 
lyrics by Lorenz Hart; directed by George S. Kaufman; presented by Sam H. 
Harrison November 2, 1937 at the Alvin Theatre, New York; with George M. Cohan, 
in the leading role. 

Centers around the Presidents problems of balancing the budget so 
that business may be restored, and two very nice young people can afford to get 
married. 


Set design 


Photographs of Production 


1. Painter’s Elevation: 
Central Park 


3. Central Park 
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Model 


2. Central Park 


Lent by the Artist 


4. The White House 

Lent by Theatre 
Arts Books 


SHARAFF, Irene (Costumes) THE KING AND I 

A musical play in two acts by Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II after the 
novel Anna and the King of Siam by Margaret Landon; produced by Rodgers and Hart, 

March 29, 1951 at the St. James Theatre, New York; with Yul Brynner and Gertrude 

Lawrence in the leading roles. 

The story is told of Anna, an English governess, who comes to the court 
of Siam in 1862 to teach the royal children, and of her influence on a nation 
not yet familiar with the ideas and customs of Western Civilization/ 

Much of the musicals’ success was owing to its eye appeal; the colorful 

settings of Mielziner and the costumes of Irene Sharaff. A high spot of the 
show was the ballet by Jerome Robbins, Uncle Tom’s Cabin as it would be portrayed 
in the traditional dance form of the Siamese. 

Costume designs 


1. Five Women Guests 

2. Anna 

3. Tuptim, Ballet 

4. Eva, Ballet 


5. Eight Girl Singers 

6. George, Ballet 

7. Ballet Figure 

8. Crown Prince, Ballet 

9. Ten Wives 


Lent by the Artist 


SHARAFF, Irene (Costumes) CANDIDE 

A musical play after Candide by Voltaire; libretto by Lillian Heilman; lyrics 
by Richard Wilbur, John Latouche and Dorothy Parker; sets by Oliver Smith; 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie; presented by Ethel Linder and Lester Osterman, Jr., 
December 1, 1956 at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York; with Max Adrian, Barbara 
Cook, Robert Rouseville and Ira Petina. 

The play is based on the misfortunes of Candide in the course of his 
wanderings around the world. 

Of the sets and costumes, a critic wrote: .stunning and everychang- 

ing...without surfeiting (the audience) or smothering the production itself.” 
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Costume designs 


1. 

Venice Women 

6. 

Candide 

2. 

Cunegonde 

7. 

Dancer, Venice 

3. 

Women Peons 

8. 

Three English Ladies and the 

4. 

Cunegonde 


Contessa 

5. 

Women Dancers 

9. 

Cunegonde 


Lent by the Artist 


SMITH, Oliver (Sets) CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS 

BALLARD, Lucinda (Costumes) 

Musical comedy in two acts, based on the film La Kermesse Heroique by C. Spaak, 
J. Feyder and B. Zimmer; book by Preston Sturges; lyrics by Johnny Burke; music 
by James van Huesen; choreography by Helen Tamiris and Jack Cole; directed by 
Preston Sturges; produced on September 8, 1953 atdthe New Century Theatre, New 
York; with John Raitt, Dolores Gray, and Matt Mattox in the leading roles. 

A musical comedy version of the story of the taming of an invading 
Spanish army by a Flemish Mayor’s wife, who believed that good manners and 
feminine charm would subdue the fiercest conquerors. They did! 

Set design 

1. Backdrop: Rape Scene 
Costume designs 


i. 

Scarlet Women 

7. 

The Mayor’s Wife 

2. 

Mayor 

8. 

Dancers 

3. 

Burgher 

9. 

Singer 

4. 

Girl with Mask 

10. 

Maid 

5. 

6. 

Maid of Honor 

Bride 

11. 

Pilgrim 


Lent by the Artists 


URBAN, Joseph SHOW BOAT 

A musical comedy adapted from Edna Ferber’s novel of the same name; book and 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II; music by Jerome Kern; produced by Florenz 
Ziegfeld on December 27, 1927 at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York; with Helen 
Morgan, Howard Marsh, Norma Terris and Jules Bledsoe in the leading roles. 

The Mississippi River show boat occupies an important place in the 
history of American entertainment. In the post-Civil War day, steamboats carry¬ 
ing actors and musicians would put in at the many River ports, let down the 
gangplanks and admit throngs of spectators to the shipboard theatre. This 
musical comedy, centered around one such show boat and the people who travelled 
on it, was originally presented in 1927 and has been revived successfully many 
times since. 
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This is one of the early musicals. Urban f s sets did much toward its 
success, and toward establishing a typically American form of entertainment. 

Set designs 

1. Curtain A. (not used) 

2. Curtain B. 

3. Saloon 

4. Box Office 

Lent by the Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum 
Columbia University 


5. Boarding House Room 

6. Cabaret, A. 

7. Cabaret, B. 




















